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A City of Change 


by Witter Bynner. 


7 OW AND THEN, since a decade ago, travellers 
who had been taking a little extra trouble had 
been telling me of their reward. They said that 
Santa Fe, lying eighteen miles off the main line, 
had held its own against man and his mechan- 
isms, had remained a city different from the rest, 
had escaped the American cooky-cutter which 
turns out cities one after another in approximately the same 
pattern. I was conscious of the sad fact that New Orleans, San 
Antonio, San Francisco and even Charleston had been chang- 
ing, had been taking on, more and more, the one likeness. And 
when, three years ago, I came to the little ancient Capital, 
T came in time. 


To be sure, the great oblong Plaza reaching the Cathedral 
had long since been cut in twain: half of it, the Cathedral end, 
solidified now into a Grecian bank, a Middle West department 
store and a New Mexican post office. On three sides of the 
surviving plaza were the usual haphazard and hideous fronts 
of an American business street, but on the fourth side the old 
Governors’ Palace, massive adobes, seasoned pillars and vigas 
still held its ground; its portales, like a public cloister, still 
shaded one sidewalk, as they had formerly and properly shaded 
all four; and its patio was still a garden-spot with trees. On 
Sunday evenings when the band played, youths would stream 
in one direction round the Plaza and in the opposite direction 
maidens, just as apart from one another and just as aware of 
one another as I have seen them in Mexican cities. Older wo- 
men moved nunlike, on Sundavs or weekdavs, with soft black 
shawls over their heads, the fringe hanging down their dresses. 
Burros came daily in droves with round burdens of firewood, 
or with riders from the country whose heels bumped lazily 
from a jiggling trot. Though there was no longer an open 
market in the Plaza, there was one street left where wagons, 
from ranches or from Indian villages, held corn, tomatoes, 
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apples, melons and other fresh produce to be bought directly . 
from the dark-eyed drivers. On the roads radiating from town 
were many views and few signboards. In doorways, on street- 
corners, were many groups speaking Spanish and few speaking 
English. In the Legislature were interpreters nimbly moving 
from one member to another and nimbly re-phrasing remarks 
into English or Spanish. On the outlying hills were venturous 
artists in sombreros, corduroys and bright neckerchiefs. When 
Holy Days came, there were bonfires and the Virgin or St. 
l’rancis was carried through the streets by walking worshippers. 
And round about the landscape, in their snug, earthen pueblos, 
were Indians, guarding the dignity of their race and instinc- 
tively living the beauty of their religion and their art, as they 
had been doing for hundreds of years. 

I had come in time. 

Soon I had found my own adobe, one of the oldest, with 
a broadbeamed roof to shed homely dirt on me in windy wea- 
ther and primitive rain in wet. I was above the troubled world. 
I was washed clean of the war. I was given communion each 
night when sunset would elevate the host on the Sangre’ de 
Cristo mountains. I was writing to friends who lived on ano- 
ther planet. I had found something not to be found elsewhere 
in These States, a town too much itself to be feverishly imi- 
tating its neighbors. Nothing strained, nothing silly, just an 
honest-to-God town, seasoned and simple, easily breathing its 
high air. 

And now what? 

We Americans from the outside have quickly made of 
Santa Fe the city of our discontent. It must be boosted, paved, 
enlarged, it must be Americanized. The streets which were 
rough and made us go slowly are smooth now and make us 
go fast. The native earth which used to touch our feet on the 
edge of the Plaza is being sealed out of sight, out of touch. 
These pavements may grow machines now, but not persons. 
The little:adobe houses near the Plaza have cast down their 
grassy crowns before a bulk of garages, garages in the Santa 
Fe style, yes, but inviting blatant vehicles which hurry people’s 
errands and harden their faces. Even the Virgin'this year, be- 
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cause it rained, took her annual outing in a limousine. There 
is a red areoplane in town. Will she come to that, if it rains 
next year? The Ascension of;jthe Virgin! A faint ambition to 
restore the portales encounters practical objection from the 
shopkeepers; but it may in the end be realized, not because 
portales lend beauty but because they attract tourists. Someone 
built a movie house in the style of a Pueblo Mission; someone 
else hired it and closed it to prevent competition with a movie 
house built like an oven. ,The band still plays on Sunday 
evenings, but the boys and girls walk now as they like. There 
are fewer and fewer black shawls, fewer and fewer burro 
riders. The free market place opposite Burro Alley is a thing 
gone and forgotten; it wasiunfair to the grocers. There are 
no more Indian pots to be seen and advantageously bought 
in the patio of the New Museum: it was unfair to the curio- 
dealers. The outlying views are flecked and flanged now with 
billboards. There are camp-grounds for the tourists and the 
contourists. Spanish gives way to English on the streets and 
soon in the Legislature. Eagle-eyed artists have motors and 
gather visitors into exhibition-parlours. Even those who persist 
with the sombrero and the flying scarf serve, it seems, a com- 
mercial end. “At first,’ said an old resident, ‘‘ we respectable 
people used to resent the freakish, free-and-easy clothes you 
artists wear about town; but we have found that it attracts 
and amuses the tourists; and if you can stand it, we can.”’ 
We are all doing it. We can not help ourselves. We are 
attracting people here. We are advertising. We are boosting. 
We can not care enough that, by professionalizing the appar- 
ent difference of Santa Fe, we are killing the real difference. 
We are crowding out the natives, to make room for improved 
houses with artificial warpings. We are changing our town 
from the city different to the city indifferent. Even the In- 
dians are feeling us, are yielding to us. Being Americans, we 
have to manage our neighbors. And it is always for their good. 
A few vears ago, the Pueblos conducted their own deliber- 
ations and maintained their own character. Because of their 
simplicity, they were threatened with unjust loss of' their lands. 
Not only Santa Fe but the country at.large came to their res- 
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cue, spurring Congress to pass at last needful legislation. As 
to their lands, the Pueblos are much better off than they were 
a few years ago; but almost any month now, a non-Indian 
with a child-like face and a flowing tie may be found steam- 
rolling an Inter-Pueblo Council according to his whim and 
writing letters for them in imitation Indian. Other outsiders, 
to serve other ends, are following his example. And what shall 
it profit the Pueblos to win their land if they lose their way? 
We in Santa Fe, for the sake of their health and their lives, 
aré persuading some of them, in spite of their medicine-men, 
to benefit by the services of a visiting nurse. And while we 
thus discourage a therapeutic element of their religion, the 
Protestant missionary, less tolerant than his Catholic brother, 
is urging the Indian bureau to discourage an aesthetic element. 
While our own white medicine-men are saying to the Navajo, 
“Come away from the former things, you cannot be.a guest 
at the heathen sings and be a member of Christ’s church in 
good standing,’ our archaeologists, artists and merchants are 
busily summoning Indians to Santa Fe and to Gallup for a 
theatrical presentation of the dances and ceremonies which 
have hitherto been a communal and at their best a spiritual 
exercise. Last year, for this friendly exploitation, we cut down 
trees in the patio of the Governors’ Palace and made it bleak 
with bleachers. 

To “attract and amuse the tourists,’ to make a show of 
our town, are we cutting down and withering its beauty? Are 
we killing and embalming the best qualities of Santa Fe, in 
order that a long line may come and look? 

Enough of pessimism. 

Not long ago, at a meeting in Santa Fe, when a project was 
broached that, some of the ablest Indian painters be sent as art 
teachers to the Pueblos, a zealous collector of old pottery, 
objected on the ground that such teachers might spread among 
the villages designs which belonged from antiquity in one or 
another particular region and which should therefore be se- 
questered at the source. As though the source were not Monte- 
zuma or Kubla Khan or the sun itself! 

And so it is with Santa Fe. I have been talking like a 
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collector of old pottery, of old shards. I have been talking as 
our friend did at the meeting, when he concluded, “It is un- 
fortunate but true that art grows.” 

Cities grow, for the worse and for the better. A motor-car 
will some day be as quaint a sight as the old wagon over 
Candelario’s. And he who rode in that old wagon was doubt- 
less a shrewd trader; he may have told Indians about the 
Gospel and corrupted their art with beads. The wagon in its 
time took man away from the touch of the earth, so that he 
transferred healthful exercise from his own legs to those of 
a horse. No wonder the skull of the horse is still laughing, 
alongside the motor-road. 

Lovers and old women and artists and: Indians! Why 
should youth forever follow an ancient and unnatural custom? 
Why should the boys and the girls pass on opposite ways of 
the street? Why should old women be draped. funereal before 
the velorio? Why should artists, or merchants either, be grudg- 
ed their livelihood? Why should Indians give their corn or 
their cattle for a song that fails to cure? Why should those 
dance faith who had rather dance jazz? Are unbelievers more 
dignified in a dance than thev are in a pew—or are believers 
less dignified in Santo Domingo than they are in Washing- 
ton? The Pueblos have long danced’ their dances before Catho- 
lic altars and added an older beauty to the beauty of the 
saints. Will it, hurt them to bring some of that beauty into an 
American town, just as the Acoma Mission has come beauti- 
fully to town in the shape of the New Museum? Or will it 
hurt the town to take what it likes from the Indian, from the 
Spaniard, from the Greek, from the Mexican, from the Middle 
West? There ‘are more kinds of vitality here after all than are 
dreamt of in a sentimental philosophy. It is an abode not only 
for a collector of, pots but for a collector of life. And as 
Heracleitus noted long ago, and a collector of pots long after 


him, life changes. 
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Gods of the Navajo 


By Eda Lou Walton 


Come on the Trail of Song 


Come on the trail of song, 
Leaving no foot-prints there, 
Over the rain-bow bridge, 
Down the mountain stair. 


Come on the trail of song, 
Gods of the Navajo, 
Out of the sky-land 
And the five worlds below. 


Medicines 


I go in the early morning 
Before the sun is up 

To gather fever ‘medicine, 
White frost from a yucca cup. 


I catch the blue-bird singing 
The last notes of his song 
And pop him into your pollen 
To make you strong. 


I gather the four sweet waters 

Of hail and river and snow 

Mixed with the drop of the spring rock: 
Clean from them you go. 


And in the ‘lightning flashes 

I pluck blue ears of corn, 

With sacred gruel I shall feed you 
That you may be reborn. 
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The Visit. of a God 


It thunders! 

He is thinking of you, 

See he rises, coming toward you, 
‘Now he approaches your house, 
He enters your door-way, 

Take down from your fire-place 
His special dish and feed him, 
That your body may become strong, 
That he may enter into you. 
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From the Source 


by Mabel Luhan 


=] HAT a wise old face on that Indian! Is he looking 
at us and reflecting on the difference between 
him and ourselves? Is he thinking perhaps how 
queer we are?” 

No, for Indians do not ‘reflect very much. 
That is not their way. They do not think and 
analyze and contrast things. But there is a reflec- 
tion in his face. The reflection of a deep undisclosed, un- 
conscious process that rises and becomes the static map that 
is his face. His face is the crystallized reflection of his being: 
your face is the perpetual changing surface of your conscious- 
ness. 

No, he does not think you are queer. Indians do not think 
very much except in groups. Yet they know. Indians ut- 
ter truth sometimes unreflectively, quietly, like bubbles rising 
to the surface of a lake. 3 

One day an Indian said to me: “God put all the little 
animals on the earth each in his own place and with his own 
way of doing. The birds in the air, the fishes in the water 
and things moving on dry land. And they all stayed where 
He told them to stay. [Everything wants to stay in itself. 
God told them not to change. 

“Then after the animals He put the Indians on this earth, 
and after that the white people. But they were separated by 
something. By time. Indians have no time. They have never 
had any time. Now the white people He told them to change. 
And so changing began when the white people cane in the 
world. But He had told the Indians to be themselves, not to 
change. He never put change in the Indians. The white peo- 
ple have to change; that is their way, so they must try and 
change everything. They take God’s animals and change them 
from one thing to another. And even they want to change 
peoples and nations and will not let them be. All their reli- 
gion is in machinery to change things, and now they want to 
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change the Indians—even though God has told them to stay 
Indian.” 


“And in what, is the religion of the Indian?” I asked him. 
“To get life and keep life,” he answered. 


Receptors, maybe. Reservoirs. That there is a bubbling, 
ever new life in them, no one denies. They are close to the 
source. We are at the periphery of the circle of life—dan- 
gerously widening it, perhaps—but ‘the Indians have stayed 
at the centre. Why should we try and draw them away from 
that centre? 


Does any other race in the world today receive life at 
its immediate; pristine source? If we draw them away from 
that centre, who, then, will fulfill their part in the whole? 
They are the first and oldest receivers of human life, and from 
them it passes in widening circles until it reaches us. It does 
not seem credible that power passes back and forth from race 
to race; it is more likely that it goes forth only, in an unbroken, 
lawful succession. 


History begins when succession in time begins and the 
Indians are in a real, literal sense pre-historic, pre-time, ahead 
of time, so to speak. Are they not the guarantors of our en- 
deavors? Because they are not coming or going, but abiding 
only, passing on the power of life that we may become the 
“time binders” and supermen. Because the oldest, ever pris- 
tine race remains faithful, the new age may be born. 


We think and feel outwards, as light leaves the sun in 
arrowy rays. The oriental thinks and feels inwards, as arrows 
to the sun. But the Indian remains at the sun’s heart—neither 
thinking nor feeling. Worshipping.....receiving. 

So they call him static. Because he does not move out- 
wards nor inwards. He is pure motion without direction. 
‘And that we may travel as light travels, ’the Indian must re- 
main motionless at the centre, transmitting the power to move. 
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Patricio Came 


By Willard Johnson 


HERE was a gay hello from the gateway as Patri- 
cio came across the yard; greeting me at the door- 
sill with a hug—and over my shoulder his Indian 
eye saw, instantly, our new black drum. As happy 
as a little child, but accepting a cigarette as he 
went straight for the new-stretched hide, he 
raised and fondled it, bright-eyed, thumping it 

gently to test the tone; then sat down and looked at me with 

an approving smile. 

The measured beat, the throb, began as softly as a wood- 
pecker on a distant tree at night. And when he sang, his 
voice, pitched strangely high at first, began a song of soft 
staccatto monosyllables that blended slowly into a melody as 
wild as that of a savage, giant bird. 

It was difficult at first to reconcile the furniture to alien 
noises, and to forget that only the walls, a few houses, and a 
mile or two of street separated him from the deserts and hills 
that had heard his cry long before even a Spanish horse had 
echoed along the stony canyons. Slowly, slowly [ eased out of 
my modern pose; gradually I responded to rhythms as old as 
earth and as fresh as new leaves. Over the desert rim I saw 
the clouds shadow the hills on the horizon, gather and thunder, 
then disperse, leaving the gleaming plain hotter than it was 
before. I saw a line of dark skinned men emerge from a yellow 
kiva; I saw them dancing for rain in fringes of costume that 
danced around their naked bodies a rhythm |wilder than the 
rhythm of the song. And I felt the throb of a burning sun, the 
throb of a hundred feet, and the throb of blood in my ears, 
as the drum-beats quickened to a pitch of frenzy—then stop- 
ped. 


And there was Patricio in a chair made in a factory a 
year ago; and there was I, strangely enough, in trousers and 
coat, between a typewriter and a telephone. 
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Interior of Carlsbad Cave 
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Hades, N. M. 


h, see the adenoids and tonsils, ” said a young lady 
on entering one of the great vaults of the cavern 
near Carlsbad, New Mexico, recently. Her lan- 
tern revealed an intricate pattern of pink lime- 
stone entrails on the wall in front of her. —And 
then she fainted when she suddenly collided with 
an enormous erect stalagmite. 

This, say Walter Mruk and Will Shuster, is a typical ex- 
perience of the cave: laughter at its weird, freakish beauty, 
laughter covering an emotion that blends quickly into fright. 
‘And they ought to know. Not only are they among the first 
to explore this recently discovered ‘natural wonder, they are 
the first to record its'’strange magnificence with the more per- 
sonal medium of paint. Photographers have flashed there 
with elaborate and expensive equipment; tourists and even 
scientists have described its cold, terrorizing interior; but 
these two adventurers are the first artists to visit and record 
these particular contortions of the earth’s bowels. 

Picture them in those mile-long corridors of darkness, 
separated at times, alone, each with a dim lantern, sketching 
the immediate, barely illuminated stalactites, imagining the 
infernal shapes beyond in the bottomless darkness: Stvgian 
pits, whole lakes of inky water, even starvation and death 
should ‘the lantern fail and the trail be lost. 

And their experiences, translated into color on canvas, 
will be an adventure for a large number of other people very 
soon, when their many sketches and the paintings they have 
made from them are exhibited here and in the art galleries 
of other cities. » 

“The Carlsbad cave,” said Mruk, “has taught me a great 
deal about form. There I saw Nature invert a landscape 
and paint it from a perverted, hellish, palett.”” And Shuster 
echoed the same thought when he exclaimed, “The cave has 
made a cubist, vorticist, and post-impressionist of me against 
my will. If Dante had been along, he would have rewritten 
the Inferno in the manner of E. E. Cummings and Yvor 
Winters.” . 
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Agua 
By Willard Johnson 


1 SHOULD think,” said a Harvard Professor’s wife 
in Santa Fe the other day, “that water would be 
worshiped in this country.” And so it is. Only 
two days before, the Indians at the pueblo of San 
Ildefonso had danced for rain—a ceremonial 
dance, ancient and beautiful; a living prayer for 
water. 

The dance was held in a new plaza of the village, not 
yet beaten by the footfalls of years into an adobe floor. There 
was still much gravel, and the sun was so hot, the earth so 
dry that each glassy pebble was like a diminutive pyrex cas- 
serole which had just been removed from a hot oven. We, 
the spectators, sweltered in the shade of our motor-car, even 
though we had been cavorting in the shallow waters of an 
acequia but a half-hour previous, whereas the Indians before 
us had been dancing under the merciless rays of the desert 
sun since early morning. 

And although the time was early June, we soon were 
given ample proof that the day was warmer than for any 
August dance we had ever witnessed. The men, naked but 
for short bright skirts and long fringed sashes, wore mocca- 
sins and danced with a religious fervor which ignored all 
physical discomforts. But the women, dressed modestly in 
long black dresses, with gay blue tablitas on their heads like 
bits of sky, were barefooted and soon began to show the agony 
they suffered—a very unusual proceeding. As a rule they 
seem an integral part of the desert themselves—plagid, broad- 
hipped, eyes downcast, feet barely moving in syncopated 
rhythm with the more ecstatic, savage dance of the men in 
front of them. But today they were miserable and they could 
not hide the fact. They cringed, perceptibly. A school girl 
near the end of the long line hesitated, broke the rhythm of 
her dance, almost halted and limped pitiably. An old woman, 
the perspiration gathering in the deep folds of her bronze 
skin, danced on stoically, but presently dropped the evergreen 
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branch she held in her clenched hand, and danced upon its 
prickly green coolness:as a momentary respite from the heat- 
ed pebbles. Others followed her example with relieved glances 
of gratitude—but presently each branch had to be retrieved as 
the dance moved on across the yellow quadrangle of desert 
and the feet of the women were blistered anew. 

A few moments later three little girls hurried from their 
place in the dance to the nearest house, running across the 
intervening space on their heels to spare their burning soles. 
A. sympathetic murmur from the spectators greeted this de- 
parture from rigid custom. But the feeling was evidently 
not shared by the elders of the village, for not a minute later 
the little girls came running back to their places, frightened 
but still suffering from the burning sands. An old man, pro- 
bably the governor, was chasing them with a long whip. And 
we in the motor cars arose excited when he approached the 
tardiest of the girls angrily. She was walking painfully to- 
wards her place in the line, still on; her heels, and thé old man’s 
menacing gestures were not empty threats, for he was in- 
censed over the sacrilegious impudence of the girl and sin- 
cerely indignant in meting out a fitting’ punishment. It was 
a dramatic moment, intensified by a low rumble of thunder. 

We looked up into the sky, surprised and almost alarmed 
by this evidence of divine anger, and saw that some of the hot 
white clouds had been silently collecting over the mountains 
across the Rio Grande and that a black mass of them was 
carrying a shadow nearer and nearer across the plain toward 
us. 

Then, miracle of miracles, another rumble of thunder 
broke the dark canopy into a million pieces and the merciful 
rain beat down into the blistering plaza and on the glistening 
bodies of the rapturous dancers for rain, with a thrill of cool- 
ness that stopped even our hearts for a breathless moment! 

And the Indians are not the ‘only people who pray for 
rain—although they may be the only ones who dance for it— 
and get it so suddenly and effectively. During dry years the 
interests of every inhabitant of the Southwest are intimately 
concerned with the lack of water. “The year the old well went 


dry,” “The year the trees died,” or “The August it rained” 
are common expressions and mean much more than they say. 
When conditions become serious, even the conventional Pro- 
testant churches forego their discussions of prohibition, di- 
vorce, and the wrath of God, to devote special services to 
prayer for rain. And when a prosperous business man loses 
a building or a warehouse by fire as a result of lack of water 
to fight the flames—even he becomes concerned and comes 
down from his cool mountain cabin to discuss the horrific 
drought. 

In the face of this it is strange that there is not among 
the “whites” more sympathetic understanding of the Indian 
attitude, and of the tribal ceremonies which are customary 
and continuous in the winter as well as in the summer months. 
And yet their very prayers for rain are called “barbaric” and 
“heathenish.”’ The common attitude has been well expressed by 
Witter Bynner in one of a series on sonnets called Santa Fe :§ 

“We couldn’t tell you, but we had a dance,” 
Francisco said in Santa Fe one morning, 
Santo Domingo had been given warning, 
Like all the Indian villages and clans 

In the United States, to take the chance 
That whiter people take, an order scorning 
The paint and fur and feather tips adorning 
Dances for rain. Rain is a circumstance. 

A salesman heard him, called him, “Come here, Joe. 
You been to school? Better go back again 
And learn to put an end to heathen tricks 

And be Americans, be modern men”, 

Francisco, breathing, was a crucifix: 

“We make the rain for you and you don’t know.” 
They dance stocially through the heat of summer, not only that 
they themselves may have rain, but that ail their neighbors, 
persecutors and conquerors may have the blessing as well. 
“But we don’t know!” 


§ One of these sonnets was published in The New. Republic, ‘Dec. 
5, 1923, and two of them in the Laughing Horse, December, 1923. 
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Even where it is luxuriant and tropical in Old Mexico, 
you will hear the natives sing a hymn for rain. In the capi- 
tal city itself, step into the patio of certain of the public 
schools in the early evening and listen for a moment. A 
lovely song may be heard, rising from the throats of room- 
fuls of boys and girls who labor in the factories all day. 
The tune is one of the lovliest they know, and the words 
are, “Agua le pido a mi Dios.” Later you will hear these 
same voices with many others in the Great National Thea- 
tre in the heart of the city—and on a certain Sunday a 
chorus of a thousand workers will join ‘in the refrain of 
this same song on a hillside under the trees in the palace 
gardens at Chapultepec: Water we pray of Thee, O God!’ 
‘And every blind singer in the Republic, in every tropical 
village—on the sea coast or on the shores of inland lakes— 
will sing it to you with broken voice for a penny. 

Until recently there were elaborate religious processions 
aud festivals in Mexico, as in the Latin countries of Europe. 
And these often were public demonstrations to offer up 
nrayers during times of drought or other calamity. But since 
such out-of-door religious events have been forbidden by the 
Mexican government, New Mexico is almost- the only place 
on this continent where they may be witnessed. On De Var- 
gas Day, on the Fiesta of St. Francis, and on!Corpus Cristi 
Day, the Catholics of the entire countryside gather at the 
cathedral in La Ciudad de la Santa Fe de San Francisco de 
Assisi, and form one of the most spectacular of religious pro- 
cessions. 

Led by the Archbishop and other high officials of the 
church, clad in resplendent vestments and accompanied by ac- 
olytes in white lace who carry candles and lanterns, the pro- 
cession follows a high canopied throne on which is borne 
the Virgin, St. Francis, or the Body of Christ. And even the 
least interesting portion of the mile-long cavalcade is a fas- 
cinating picture. All the little girls in white dresses; all the 
little boys, trooping like ants; Indians in colorful attire, but 
somehow subdued; hundreds of sad-eyed women in dark 
dresses and long black shawls like Witches of Endor; and 
the men of an old race, blood of the conquerors. 
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A few years ago when the rain had not wet the earth 
for weeks upon weeks, and when the crops had died and the 
land and the people suffered, such a religious procession was 
held as a special plea for relief: a pilgrimage of the multitude 
from the church to a holy shrine on the outskirts of the vil- 
lage. The throngs marched in the heat across the pavements 
and along the dust of the country road to the chapel and back 
—but no rain came. The procession was formed again. The 
faithful stoically traversed the heated Holy Way a second 
time. And no rain came. 

It is related that the few men who carried the sacred 
throne and who were perhaps touched with the heat, dashed 
from the church-yard with angry shouts before anyone could 
prevent them, kidnapping the Virgin! 

Her golden tinsel was strewn on the street. Her holy 
image was hurled into the sandy river-bed by the faithless 
cowards. And heaven was so agitated over the blasphemous 
affair, that it gathered its clouds, hurled its thunderbolts, and 
poured its rain down in torrents, bringing to an end ‘one of 
the longest and most terrible droughts that had ever been 
known! 

+. oe ee “Rain is a circumstance.” 


After a City Winter 


By Haniel Long 


Hill-tops are forms of silence, 
And sunlight is like skin, 

And every pine along the cliffs 
Hushes what I have been, : 

And what I have known. And the quiet 
Draws me to tingle and throb; 

And a three-stemmed dogwood in blossom 
Breaks from me like a sob. 

There is nothing, and then still nothing 
(Excepting everything ) 

And I vanish in many white sepals 
And the blue curve of a wing. 


—by Carlos Vierra 


Old Spanish Sane 


Santa Fe Menckenized 
By Dana Johnson 


The old ruined brick building near the station........ 
the Capital, Hotel ladyia. .t<... Dave Gonzales in his taxi 
ee ....the peaks looking over town as you see them from 
Galisteo, going down past the Gutierrez bakery........ Of- 
ficer Tio Martinez making funny motions with his hands at 
the corner of Don Gaspar and San Francisco........ Abe 
Spiegelberg’s comprehensive bow as he walks down street 
under the Prince portal........ Mr. Jones and his cane in 
the Plaza.) Yer: Dr. Massie’s white ulster........ Brian 
Boru on his horse? > foe Sheldon Parsons on his horse... . 
....Paul Walter....bareheaded, walking along reading a 
newspaper on the. street........ Hume Brown standing at 
the stair entrance......-. Levi Hughes trudging from the 
bank to the house........ Levi Hughes trudging from the 
house, togthe bank . senses Mayor Jaffa sitting behind the 
plate glasses anor Nathan Salmon walking up and down 
in. frontyot nisestore. | ye Bill Sargent with his hat over 
his eyes..ateru.' Dan Ortiz in the Postoffice window........ 
Father Deraches talking to himself, clacking along the sana- 
farium. path eect dORSa ns hen OBS. Losiersct native wood 
wagons loaded with a pound of wood........ old Santiago 
and histeritie iss. 5. Witter: Bysiners: shittea... 2. ... 

Dr. Mera waiting at Zook’s....25.. Hinojos tripping 
down Palace Avenue........ Prof. Wood and _ his bicycle 
Bes « Gee Sunshine Row in the Plaza........Mike Otero 
Chewite un 2. tsa et Al Renehan being driven home in his 
sedan reading a newspaper........ Daddy Horn and _ his 
Sti Ck an sac B; Tonnres: all dressed up....0..5 tourists in 
the, old? churchicrcnn. ten goats tied in native dooryards....... 

Adelita played with guitars and mandolins somewhere 
Up a Side Stato Cw as a vc i the borrachitos chanting on Sat- 
urday night. a/<2. stray DUCKOS a. ns Stay MOPSess, «Gina 
.. Yes, we do hemstitching........ Ashley Pond and his dogs 
sage ane te the Christmas bonfires........the lime kiln up the 
Arroyo. Sais 2 eee Wesley Conner at the Bank Corner 
= ee Bull Andrews leading a race horse........the 
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saint’s days, when they shoot the cannon........ the smoke 
of the water and light plant........ Uncle Edgar Street 
floating along with a rapt expression........ the smoke of 
the sanatarium.....+.. Julius Muralter........ Julius Gerdes 
Scars ...Julius Gans........the big burn on the side of 
Taketbeak.... Gm the penitentiary lights at night........ 
Ashby "Davis «27.55. A the artists in their variegated flivvers 
Meet. the capitol stenos........the band concert........ 
the Clancys explaining the movies to one another........ 
Spud Johnson’s shirt........ Parkhurst’s corduroys..... aes 
the old Brother with the Santa Claus whiskers walking along 
ineiront Obaste- Michael's... 05 Joe. Sena on the way to 
WOT «:+-sgoearae Charley :Rawles carrying a picture........ 
Dolph Fisher’s well brushed hair........The Fixit Shop 
Fee Old man Woodruff at the old Palace........the 
Sarita Ie ‘style, partly......... old ;man Bernstein in his or- 
Chard). Wie a. Dick Huber moving pianos..... '... Colonel 
Prichata sic. 2: Colonel Twitchell and: his cane........ 
Der Knappss. 2... Mr. Coomer in a hurry........plans for 
a memorial on Fort Marcy........ fixing Manhattan ave- 
nue........Candelario’s fairy-tales........ Bert Sloan.... 
....the D. & R. G. whistling for town........ purple alfalfa 
fields. 22 G.s.0e amber wheat fields, up along Acequia Madre 
po eee eee The Scottish Rite reunion........Judge Parker and 
his long tail coat........the tea-hounds........Burro Alley 
jae hidden flower gardens........the fruit trees in 
May; Agee ss. DOWBICSs 20 as. ec the Corpus Cristi and the 
De Vargas processions........ Al Morrison and his pipe. . 
deter. ov COllepe, Stheets: --- -.< ...Gus Baumann in a restaurant 
: oe. the dog cateher.....:... the dog poisoner........ 
the Cathedral looking down San Francisco Street........ 
Lucius Dills carrying a paper sack........ Judge Abbott 
and his market basket........ Purple, emerald golden land- 
scapes in late August......opaline sunsets........ Canyon 
road on a snowy day........ rows of Lombardy poplars.... 
oe City ROleCHIONS <7. .'s + = flower pots in windows........ 
Cathedtal bells. S 2c cce: weedy cotmenlots.: ..'. ass /on05 “No 
Ca ipparking widlere «tcc -\, | Muttler) Closed- 3); going to 
tHenGorm DANCE 68.46 es Woman’s Board of Trade........ 
the inaugural ball........ the Jiteratic. (24% the’ Hiesta. ..°. 
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Just Back from the Snake-Dance 
-- Tired Out 


By D,. H, Lawrence 


NE wonders what one went for—what all those 

people went for. The Hopi country is hideous, 
a clayey pale grey desert with death-grey mesas, 
sticking up like broken pieces of ancient dry, 
grey bread. And ;the hell of a bumpy trail 
for forty miles. Yet car after car lurched 
and bobbed and ducked across the dismalness, 
on Sunday afternoon. 

The Hopi country is some forty miles across, and three 
stale mesas jut up in its desert. ‘The dance was on the last 
mesa, and on the furthest brim off the last mesa, in Hote- 
villa. The various Hopi Villages are like broken edges of 
bread crust, utterly grey and arid on the top of these mesas; 
and so you pass tham; first Walpi, then unseen Chimopavi, 
then Oraibi, on the last mesa and beyond Oraibi on the same 
mesa, but on a still higher level of grey rag-rock, and away 
at the western brim, is Hotevilla. 

The pueblos of little grey houses are largely in ruin, 
dry raggy bits of disheartening ruin. One wonders ‘what 
dire necessity or what Cain-like stubbornness drove the Hopis 
to these dismal grey heights and extremities. Anyhow once 
they got there there was evidently no‘going back. But the 
pueblos are mostly ruin, and even then, very small. 

Hotevilla is a scrap of a place with a plaza no bigger 
than a fair sized back yard; and the chief ‘house on the 
square, a ruin. But into this plaza finally three thousand 
onlookers piled. A mile from the village was improvised 
the official camping ground, like'a corral with hundreds of 
black motor cars. Across the death-grey desert, bump and 
lurch, came strings of more black cars, like a funeral cor- 
tege,—till everybody had come—about eight hundred bodies. 
: And all these bodies piled in the ‘little oblong plaza, on 
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the roofs, in the ruined windows, and much around on the 
sandy floor, under the old walls; a great crowd. There were 
Americans of all sorts, wild west and tame west, American 
women in pants, an extraordinary assortment of female 
breeches; and at least two women in skirts, relics of the last 
era. There were Navajo women in full skirts and velvet 
bodices; there were Hopi women in bright shawls; a negress 
in a low-cut blouse and black sailor hat; various half breeds 
and all the men to match. The ruined house had two wide 
square window holes; in the one was posed an apparently 
naked young lady with a little black hat on. She laid her 
naked handsome arm like a white anaconda along the sill and 
posed as Queen Semiramis, seated and waiting. Behind her, 
the heads of various Americans to match; perhaps movie peo- 
ple. In the next window hole, a poppy-show of Indian women 
in colored shawls and glistening long black fringe above their 
conventionally demure eyes. Two windows to the west! 
And what had they all come to see?—come so far, over 
sO Weary a way, to camp uncomfortably? To see a little bit 
of a snake dance in a plaza no bigger than a back yard. Eight 
grey-daubed antelope priests (so-called) and a dozen black- 
daubed snake-priests (so-called). No drums, no pageantry. A 
hollow muttering. And then six of the snake priests hopping 
slowly round with the neck of a pale, bird-like snake nipped 
between his teeth, while six elder priests dusted the six young- 
er, snake adorned priests with prayer feathers, on the should- 
ers, hopping behind like a children’s game. Like a children’s 
game. Old Rogers is dead and is low in his grave! After 
a few little rounds, the man set his snake on the sand, and 
away it steered, towards the mussed spectators sitting around. 
And after it came a snake priest with a snake stick, pitched 
it up with a flourish from the shrinking crowd, and handed 
it to an antelope priest in the background. The six young 
men renewed their snake as the eagle his youth—sometimes 
the youngest, a ‘boy of fourteen or so, had a rattle snake 
ornamentally drooping from his teeth, sometimes a racer, a 
thin whip snake, sometimes a heavier bull-snake, which wrap- 
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ped long end round his knee like a garter, till he calmly un-. 
did it. More snakes, till the priests at the back had little 
armfuls, like armfuls of silk stockings that they were going 
to hand on the line to dry. 

When all the snakes had had their little ride in a man’s 
mouth, and had made their little excursion towards the crowd, 
they were all gathered like a real lot Jof wet silk stockings— 
say forty—or thirty—and let to wiggle all together for a 
minute in meal, corn-meal, that the women of the pueblos 
had laid down on the sand of the plaza. Then, hey—presto! 
they were snatched up like fallen washing, and the two priests 
ran away with them, westward, down the mesa to set them 
free among the rocks at the snake-shrine (so-called). 

And it was over. Navajos began to ride to the sunset, 
black motor cars began to scuttle with their backs to the light. 
It was over. 

And what had we come to see, all-of us? Men with 
snakes in their mouths, like a circus? Nice clean snakes, all 
washed and cold creamed ‘by the priests (so-called), like wet 
pale silk stockings. Snakes with little, naive, bird-like heads 
that bit nobody, but looked more harmless than doves? And 
funny men with blackened faces and whitened jaws, like a 
corpse band? 

A show? But it was a tiny little show, for all that dis- 
tance. Just a show! .The southwest is the great playground 
of the White American. The desert isn’t good for anything 
else. But it does make a'fine national playground. And the 
Indian, with his long hair and his bits of pottery and blank- 
ets and clumsy home-made trinkets, he’s a wonderful live toy 
to play with. More fun than keeping rabbits, and just as 
harmless. Wonderful, really, hopping round with a ‘snake 
in his mouth. Lots of fun!. Oh, the wild west is lots ‘of 
fun; The Land of Enchantment. Like being right inside 
the circus-ring! Lots of sand. and painted savages tahbber- 
ine and snakes and all that. Come on boys! Lots of fun! 

The great South-West, the natural circus ground. Come 
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on,, boys! We've every ‘bit as much right to it as anybody 
else. Lots of fun! 

As for the hopping Indian with his queer muttering gib- 
berish and his dangling snake—why, he sure is cute! He 
says he’s dancing to make his corn grow. What price irri- 
gation, Jimmy? He says the snakes are emissaries to his 
rain god, to tell him to send rain to the corn on the Hopi 
Reservation, so the Hopis will have lots of corn meal. What 
price a spell of work on the railway, Jimmy? Get all the 
corn-meal you want with two dollars a day, anyhow. 

But oh, dry up! Let every man have his own religion. 
And if there wasn’t any snake dance we couldn’t come to 
see it. Miss lots of fun. Good old Hopi, he sure is cute 
with a rattler between his teeth. You sure should see him. 
boy. If you don’t, you miss a lot. 


Bootheels 


By Lynn Riggs 


Bootheels go over the mountains, 
Bootheels go over the sea, 

And no birds rise from the fountains, 
And no songs rise from me. 


I must go over the rose-colored 
Cliffs for a league, or a half 

A hundred leagues to the land where 
I can laugh! 


a 
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Boy witb Guitar 
By Willard Johnson 


LANTERN quivered in the field beside the dusty 
moonlit road where a man was irrigating corn; 
an idle hand thumbed a violin in'a house where 
the click of billiard balls punctuated conversa- 
tions; two men in overalls began a scuffle on 
the steps of a-long portal, spilling the sparks 
from their cigarettes like fireworks in the dark. 

A screeching phonograph in a room garish with pink wall- 

paper, shattered the stillness as he passed, and further on a 

gentler tune of voices wafted across the river. 

Walking forward under the waning moon, conscious of a 
deep serenity and of something underneath. the calm that was 
life itself, breathing in its sleep, he stopped, presently, by a 
lattice gate and listened to the alien sound of a piano in a 
house of mud whose lighted windows revealed interiors more 
alien than the music. Books, and a Chinese vase, exactly so 
upon mahogany. Parchment shades dimming electric lights; 
two etchings, delicate as lace........... 

Young fingers, agile and white, harmonized the discre- 
pancy between the ancient world outside and the brittle, fresh, 
interior. Young fingers wove a pattern on the keys (fingers 
of a girl with yellow hair) and a pattern of discontent in the 
mind of the boy outside the gate, lingering. There he was, 
beside the road, underneath a tree, a dark-eyed boy perched 
upon the adobe wall, the polished back of his guitar gleaming 
where he held it on his knees. 

A man passed by and spoke, then paused and turned back, 
asking for a match and offering a cigarette. The boy accepted, 
shifted his guitar to reach into his trousers for a light, but 
said no word of thanks or cordiality, only a murmured “Adios” 
soft and distant as a whisper - - and he was alone again. 

The music ceased inside the house, his cigarette burned 
Otitaeee but he sat there still, leaning on his guitar, after the 
moon had set. 


Boy with Guitar - W ood-cut 
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On the Acequia Path 


By Earl W. Scott. 


Pausing, 

You are a likeness of some ancient cameo. 

Gnarled hands on cane, 

And watery eyes 

Filmed with the residue of countless tears, 

Gazing into old distances, beyond vanished horizons. 

the rusty drooping lines of your aged mantilla 

Seem to cover the sorrows of generations of a conquered race, 
Such tales might pass those mumbling lips, 

Sweet stories of long sung serenades, in moonlit patios, 

Glad smiles of young mothers at sound of their first son’s cry, 
Wild nights, when renegades that were Gringo, 

Were driven far into the muddy current of the Rio Grande. 


ns. But now the picture’s broken, 

Your seeking, stumbling feet 

Stir slow dust upon the Acequia’s path, 

And your brown shrunken hand searches fumbling, 
For an ancient rosary. 


Out of the Desert. 


By Jinkich’ Matsudo 


Winding through the desert our cars go. 
The mountains we pass seem afloat 

In the heaven like giant clouds. 

Amid the unknown shrubs the countless * 
Sheep’s sweet bells are ringing. 


A thousand unknown creatures 

Playing hide and seek behind the bushes— 
And here I see love and life, also. 

Ah, how sweet is nature! 

Hold me, cradle me till my end! 


By Juan Pino 


Linoleum Cut 


